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I. Irs POSITION AND PECULIARITY IN THE History oF RELIGION 


The religion of redemption which was formed by Mani during the 
third century A.D. under the Sasanians, considered it one of its duties 
to teach man about “the two roots,” “principles” or “trees” (duae ar- 
bores in St. Augustine, Contra Fortunatum 22) and about “the three 
periods” (beginning, middle, end; znitinm, medium, finis, Contra Felicem 
I, 9), i.e. to teach about the Goodness, (the Light) and the Evil (the 
Darkness), and about the three stages and their relationship to one 
another, starting from total separation, via the stage when they were 
mingled, on to the ultimate solution. The mingling brought with it 
the creation of the world and man and with it the misery and suffering 
of mankind and its need for a redeemer, “a liberator, to cleanse them 
(the good souls, animae bonae) from erring and to free them from the 
stage of mingling (commixtio) and liberate them from slavery” (Contra 
Fort. 1). 

From these two points of doctrine, whose precise application is de- 
scribed in a Chinese handbook for Manichaeans (“Fragment Pelliot,” 
JA 1913, 114) as a conditio sine qua non for anyone to become a member 
of the community, it is sufficiently apparent in which spiritual climate 
Manichaeism is at home. From a religious-historic and religious- 
phenomenologic point of view Manichaeism is a redemption theory 
with all the fundamental characteristics of a typical gnostic religion. 
In the centre of a type-description of the widely branched religious 
phenomena which are now covered by the collective term “gnostic- 
ism,” (even though complete uniformity is out of the question), there 
was what one could call the drama of the soul. With variations in the 
details, but uniformity in the fundamental characteristics, the gnostic 
myth relates the fate of the soul, its original home in the pure and un- 
polluted world of the Light, its imprisonment in the body and in the 
material world, where the soul is a stranger or a foreigner (uzdéh ac- 
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cording to an Iranian text) and its ascension through redemption to 
the place of origin. As part of the heavenly Light the soul itself is 
divine. However, the soul was delivered to the powers of the dark- 
ness by an event, which appeared to be a catastrophy, but which in 
reality was only the consequence of the intelligent providentia of the 
wotld of the Light. To those powers, which for a long time had 
watched with envy the harmonious world of the Light this part of the 
Light acquired vital significance for them, once they came to know it. 
On no condition would they be without it again, and this is why their 
demoniacal play to enwrap the original situation in oblivion became 
all the greater. This is why man, who gua man is part of the violated 
sum of light, must be lulled to sleep and made dull so that the longing 
for the Kingdom of Light which his soul may give him is not awaken- 
ed. But the Light has pity on the suffering human and sends a redeemer 
from its realm to waken him and through teaching bring forth in him 
the memory of his lofty origin. On the part of man preparedness of 
mind is a precondition if the recognition, the understanding, yvéou'c, 
is to be able to take shape and lead to the work of redemption; for 
“when one recognises the Father, oblivion is at once destroyed” as it 
says in the Gnostic Gospel of Truth 18, 10-11. When all the Light 
which has been damaged is united again the task is fulfilled and the 
original division between Light and Darkness restored. 
Manichaeism must be placed in this kind of religious-historic en- 
vironment. It has the same basic elements and the same strong em- 
phasis on the necessity of cognition: “understand the religion,” it 
says (Museon 45, 1932, p. 279) for those who “do not understand, do 
not recognize” („ë danind, BSOAS XI, p. 58 and 63), are the misled 
who have no hope. “The great Kingdom of Redemption” is only for 
“those who perceive, who have gnosis” (zanéndin, BSOAS XIII, p. 
913). However, the ease with which Manichaeism can be interpreted 
as a typical gnostic religion does not exclude its prominent peculiarity. 
The speculations, often repeated in other gnostic systems, concerning 
the Aeons, beings of varying quality, fixed between God and the 
world, and regarding the demiurge as creator as the lowest of them 
all, are of no importance to the followers of Mani. Equally, the danger 
that complete mastery of the gnosis would make all moral laws, super- 
fluous and lead to libertinism is totally unknown to them. On the 
contrary, the Manichaeans take sin extremely seriously, at least so when 
the ideals of their teaching are upheld without compromise. Even 
the Elect possessing complete cognition were permanently aware of 
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the possibility of sin and the fall, the exclusion from absolution, and 
excommunication. “And you, dear brother, do know that the perfect 
Hearer (nyws?k, auditor) is very difficult to find. Forgiveness of sins is 
granted in the Church only once: at that one time when he turns away 
from the serious crimes and renounces the tenfold sins and the pre- 
vious wicked deeds, at that one time he receives absolution and for- 
giveness” (M 139, Sogdian, BBB p. 49). However, should relapses occur, 
the consequences cannot be estimated. There is no further absolution 
for the elect (déndar) not for the hearer “and whatever good deeds he 
may do (after the fall) will be pulled away in the zodiac heaven (that 
means by the dark powers); yes, even his previous good deeds will 
be taken away from his soul” (Ibid. p. 50). The achievement of entire 
gnosis is not identical with the fact of redemption, but is its precon- 
dition and its beginning. For although he who has been redeemed 
(liberatus) by the divine gnosis (divina cognitio) will attain eternal life 
(Epistola Fundamenti, quoted by St. AUGUSTINE, Contra Epistola Fun- 
damenti XT), this applies only in so far as he lives in accordance with 
the knowledge which he gained, and in particular does not commit 
a sin against the “Living Soul,” i.e. against the sum of the light which 
is imprisoned in the world and separated from the Kingdom of Light, 
for such a sin is so dreadfully blasphemous that it cannot be forgiven: 
“Even if the entire house were made of gold and pearls and 
he (the hearer) would give it away for his soul’s sake (rwn rd), he 
should not be forgiven” (TI D 162 I, Parthian, W. B. HENNING, 
“A Grain of Mustard,” Institutio Orientale di Napoli, Annali VT, 1965, 
p. 30-31). 

In Manichaeism the struggle for the soul is the only true divine 
worship. Divine worship and soul service are one. According to the 
Arabic historian CawArazmi (10th century) the Sasanid state adminis- 
tration had a “Ministry for pious foundations” (rwänagan dipirih) 
which took care of what was given “for the soul,” pat rwan, that 
means money, land buildings etc. which the pious gave for the benefit 
and promotion of their own life on earth, or for the good of a deceased 
(like a Mass in the Catholic church), a pious deed in man’s own inter- 
est, a do-u?-des relation. In this as in many other cases the Manichaeans 
took over the Zoroastrian concept. For them, however, this was the 
basis of the whole religion and therefore the word ruvdnagdn took on 
a content radically different from its original. The Manichaean soul 
setvice was in fact literally everything that aiming at the redemption 
of the soul, the Living Soul denied a rich life on earth according to 
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the Zorastrian concept. It was a service in the interest of man and— 
just as much—God! 

This is the cardinal point in the teaching of Mani which remained 
unaltered even when he and his followers relaxed the draconic rules - 
regarding absolution and permitted the remission of sins to a greater 
extent. For each time a sin is committed against the Living Soul not 
only the redemption of man but also the total liberation of God or 
Light is delayed. His condition as a sa/vandus, one to be delivered, is 
prolonged. Obstacles are placed in the way of that process of reducing 
the mass of suffering light which is joyfully quoted in a Manichaean 
hymn, handed down by the Syrian Church Father Arrem: 

From day to day the number of souls becomes small and smaller 

(in the material world), because they rise upwards purified (A. 

ADAM, Texte zum Manichäismus, 1954, p. 15), 
and the gnosis (scientia) acquired which otherwise would have en- 
abled the soul washed in the “divine well” and purified from the filth 
and the imperfection of this world and the body, to return home to 
the “Kingdom of God” (regnum Dei) “from where it originated” 
(Contra Fortunatum 21)—becomes useless because it does not contribute 
towards making God or Light salvatus, i.e. (totally) saved. This 
gnostic idea of the redeemed redeemer, as formulated by the German 
scholar Richard REITZENSTEIN, can theoretically be deduced without 
difficulty from the Manichaean material, although one has to bear in 
mind that it is formulated from the scripts and the myth and hardly 
played any part in the practical theology of the Manichaeans. 

The fundamental peculiarity of Manichaeism as a gnosis religion has, 
however, not been entirely explored through an exposition of its idea 
of sin, but was once for all inaugurated through the fundamental 
guiding lines which Mani himself layed down programmatically for 
his religion. This religion as HENRI-CHARLES PUECH points out in his 
fundamental work Le Manichéisme in 1949—was universal, keen on 
missionary work and was from the beginning stamped by the clear con- 
viction that it was absolutely necessary to possess genuine sacred fexts. 
Furthermore, it was final, as Mani felt that he himself was the seal of 
the prophets (xdtimu-n-nabiyin, e.g. in the Arabic writer Ibn AL-Mur- 
-TADA from the Yemen, K. KESSLER, Mani, 1889, p. 349, line 13 and p. 
355). He called the times in which he lived “this last generation (age)” 
(al-garnu, Birüni, Chronologie 207, 17-18 (Arabic text), Keph. 14, 6). 
This leads to important consequences as regards the analysis of the 
sources of the religion and its historical development (see II below). 
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For Mani emphasises that “the religion which I have chosen is in ten 
points more excellent and better than the other, earlier religions” and 
at the same time he points out that those religions are spread only “in 
one country and in one language” while his teachings appeared “in 
every country and in all languages” (T II D 126, MM II, p. 295). Also, 
as he points out that contrary to the earlier religious systems, his own, 
as a written religion, was safe against falsifications by his successors, 
he expresses on the one hand a deep mistrust against oral tradition 
which at his time was taken for granted, and on the other hand he as- 
sumes supreme powers about everything which the old religions, 
however imperfect, had to offer. His attempts to create a canon fixed 
in written texts were indoubtedly influenced by Marcion, the great 

Christian heretic of the second century who wanted to have written 

proofs for his teachings of the loving, strange God, the opponent of 

God the Creator. Antiquity did not recognise this principle. The gen- 

eral attitude was the same as that expressed by Prao in the Phaidros 

Dialogue (274c-275a) in Socrates’ story of the Egyptian King Thamus 

and the God Theuth. But for Mani a written tradition was simply a 

precondition for the continued existence of the religion, and he, as 

the last and perfect apostle, felt entitled to build up his religion in the 
texts in a deliberately syncretistic way. Apart from the book Sahbura- 

gan, one of his first works, dedicated to the Sasanid King Sähpuhr I, 

which was written in Middle Persian and mainly of eschatological 

contents, Mani wrote all his books in his East Aramaic (Syriac) 
mother tongue and used a variant of the Palmyrene script. Apart from 

a few fragments which came to light in Egypt, all the texts in the 

Syriac original have disappeared. The canon itself was in seven parts 

but it is not certain whether the Sabbubragan was counted or not. 
Together with the Sahbuhragän the other six parts are as follows: 

. The Living (or Great) Gospel 

. The Treasure of Life 

. Pragmateia, i.e. “Treatise, Essay” 

. The Book of Mysteries, which according to the Arab an-NApim 
comprised 18 or 19 chapters and also contained a refutation of the 
School of BARDAISAN. 

5. The Book of the Giants in which the story of the fallen angels (com- 

pare Gen. 6) from the Book of Enoch, played a prominent part. 

6. The Letters of which a Coptic translation existed, which unfortu- 

netely appears to be lost now. 
However, as the Chinese and Coptic Manichaean leave out the 
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Sabbubragan from the tables of contents of the canon, everything sup- 
ports the view that this book stood quite apart. In that case the 7th 
part of the canon must have consisted of psalms and prayers. Not one 
of these books has come down complete, but apart from the Pragmateia 
for whose contents no evidence exists, there ate several references to 
the other books and quotations from them in the genuine Iranian, 
Uigur, Chinese and Coptic Manichaean material on the one hand, 
and on the other hand in the anti-Manichaean writers, especially the 
Arabic historians YA@üsI (9th century) and Mas‘tpi (about 950 
A.D.), the bibliographer an-Napim (10th century) and Birünf (died 
1048). St. AGUSTINE for example, who was for “about nine years” 
(annos fere novem, De utilitate credendi 1, 2) 373-382 A.D. a Manichaean 
auditor, included in Contra Felicem Tl, 5 and De natura boni 44 detailed 
quotations from the Treasure of Life (Thesaurus). 'The non-canonic 
literature includes among other items the Kephalaia and Homilies as 
well as hymn collections (compare 4 below) and the Ardhang, a picture 
book illustrating the more important aspects of the teaching. 


II. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MANICHAEISM 


According to a quotation from the Sahbubragin, handed down by 
Birönf, Mani was born in the year 527 after the Seleucid era. Combin- 
ed with information from other sources the date would be the 14th 
April 216. The name, which was not unusual among his contemporaries, 
was adorned by adding the favourite Manichaean adjective, the Syriac 
khayya, vivus (perhaps best—“participating in life”) and became Manik- 
haios in Greek, generally known like this even in Central Asia. His place 
of birth and his family are obscure because there is some divergence 
among the sources. It appears that he was born near Seleucia-Ktesi- 
phon, in any case in the province of Babylon (Süristän), for in a 
Parthian text he says about himself: “I am a physician from the land 
of Babel” (M 566, FAR II, p. 87). This agrees with the Coptic Homilies 
where Mani is “the great ambassador from the land of the great Baby- 
lon” (54, 14-15, compare 61, 17). One cannot form any clear idea about 
his outward appearance. The pictures (in particular murals found in 
Central Asia) which have been referred to, are quite uncertain, and 
the details about his person found in the Christian, anti-Manichaean 
work Acta Archelai of the 4th century, attributed to a certain Hege- 
monius, are somewhat non-descript. According to an Arabic tra- 
dition (AN-Napim’s Fihrist al-‘ulim, 10th century) Mani was supposed- 
ly lame. But even this information, quite isolated in this case, has been 
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questioned, and undoubtedly rightly so. AN-Napim who had other- 
wise genuine Manichaean material at his disposal, relates in the Fihrist 
that Mani’s father came from Hamadän, the old Ecbatana in Media, but 
settled later in Seleucia-Ktesiphon in Babylonia. According to this 
and most other sources his name was without doubt Patig and that 
of his mother probably Maryam. The information from the Chinese 
Stein Fragment from Tun-huang (Asia Major N.S. III, 1952, p. 190) 
that she belonged to the Kamsaragän family seems to confirm the tra- 
dition that Mani was of princely (Arsacid) origin. The mere fact that a 
tradition of that kind could be handed down during the reign of a 
dynasty which did everything to cover the Arsacids with a veil of 
oblivion, supports its authenticity. The father was very much involved 
in religious questions and belonged to a sect of which nothing further 
is known, and from which he parted when he heard a voice in the 
“temple of the idols” (baitu-asndm, Fihrist) which called on him for 
three days: “Do not eat meat, do not drink wine, and keep away from 
women.” After that he joined a sect, the al-mughtasilah (“those who 
cleanse, wash temselves”) corresponding to the manaqqadé, “those who 
cleanse themselves,” and the khallé khewaré, “white gowns,” mentioned 
by the Syrian Theodor sar KGnar in his polemic description (8th 
century) of Manichaeism (Apa, Texte, p. 75). Mani was introduced 
into this religious climate by his father, and as these terms clearly 
indicate a baptist movement, the complex question arises about the 
relationship between Manichaeism and Mandaeism. The Mandaeans 
(from manda, cognition, gnosis) of whom about 5,000 are still living 
today in southern Iraq and—in very small groups—in Iran, are and 
were a gnostic baptist sect. They call themselves Nazoraeans (from 
the Semitic root nsr “to observe, keep”). The two main parts of the 
cult are the baptism (masbäta) in flowing water, “Jordan water,” a 
cetemony which did not occur just once but which was repeated by 
the faithful and was among other things followed by a sacramental 
taking of bread (pihid) and water (mambiha), and a mass for the dead 
(masigtä, actually “ascension,” i.e. that of the soul to the Kingdom of 
Light). These sacraments and the cult as a whole are based on the 
_ widely developed Mandaean myth complex, whose profusion can only 
be with difficulty worked together into a complete system, but which 
after all possesses all the characteristics of a typical gnosis religion with 
the Great King of the Light, the Lord of Greatness or the Great 
Manda(i.e. “vessel’”) at the head of the divine World of Light; with the 
creation of the earth (77bi/) and the body of Adam respectively by the 
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demiurge Piähil, assisted by Raha (spirit), the wicked world principle, 
and, by the seven sons of Raha; with the bestowal of the soul, the 
Hidden Adam, on the part of the world of light; with the gnosis reve- 
lation through the saviour Manda dHaiyé (“Cognition of Life”) and 
through Hibil-Ziwa (“Shining Abel”), and with the ascension of the 
soul through various stages to the Kingdom of Light. 

It would be unjustified to deny off-hand any genetic link between the 
Mughtasilah sect and Mandaeism. AN-Napim however stresses the 
demand for asceticism and sexual abstinence, a characteristic which 
appears to contradict the general Mandaean attitude. But not neces- 
sarily; because on the one hand it may be that the information, which 
stands quite isolated, is based on a misunderstanding on the part of 
AN-NADIM, and on the other hand the reference may have been made 
to a particularly rigorous but otherwise unimportant branch of the 
baptist community, particularly as the Mandaean literature (especially 
the Book of John and the Right Ginza, the most important sacred texts 
of Mandaeism) does indeed show clear ascetic tendencies side by side 
with evidence to the contrary. One can easily imagine that in limited 
local areas these tendencies may from time to time have been more 
emphasised than was normally and “officially” the case. In any case 
Mandaeism did exist in some form before Mani. Sufficient evidence 
for this is provided by the fact that the Manichaean took over what 
were obviously Mandaean elements of motif and style in the Coptic 
Thomas Psalms and the Coptic and Parthian death hymns; also the 
Haran Gawaitä, a legendary but in this respect undoubtedly reliable 
text, mentions a pre-Manichaean Mandaean connection with the 
Parthian empire (a king Ardbän-Ardavän-Artabanus). It does not, 
however, follow that Manichaeism should simply be regarded as a 
variation of Mandaeism or, provided that the religion, expressed in the 
Mandaean texts late edited, despite everything in its entirety is the 
final outcome of an inner development over the centuries after Mani, 
of Proto-Mandaeism. They both have common roots in the Mesopo- 
tamian-Iranian-Jewish syncretism which developed in pre-Christian 
times and which had such essentially gnostic characteristics that these 
could with the Christianization, which infiltrated later, contribute and 
lead to the development of the great gnostic systems. The genesis of 
'Mandaeism or of Proto-Mandaeism must undoubtedly be placed in 
the context of the particularly gnostic-Jewish elaboration of this 
syncretism among the hetetic baptist movements in Jordan and Syria; 
the genesis of Manichaeism on the other hand in the context of the 
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specifically gnostic-Christian elaboration of that syncretism. Mani 
discarded his father’s heritage but did not free himself completely 
from its influence. For the last great apostle, who with his universal 
offer of redemption brought with him what was perfect, was alone 
capable of separating truth from untruth not only among the baptists 
but also—and with the same naturally assumed right— among the 
Christians, Zoroastrians and Buddhists. All in all, the Mughtasilah sect 
was only of secondary importance as a rival to a world religion. The 
Manichaean texts contain only here and there a polemic attack on the 
“baptists” (baptistai). There were other more important issues on 
which decisions had to be made. This also applied to the Mandaeans 
whose later collection of sacred scriptures touches on the tradition of 
Mani in only one utterly insignificant passage (Right Ginza 228, p. 229 
in MARK Lipzparsxr’s translation, 1925). 

Mani’s break-away from his father’s religion was not unmotivated. 
It goes back to an inspiration from the King of Light, passed on to 
Mani when he was twelve years old (compare Jesus in the Temple at 
the age of twelve, Luc. 2, 41 and subsequent) through a# Taum (AN- 
Napim), and repeated twelve years later. The messenger a¢-Taum 
(= twin) is the apostle’s heavenly self who reveals himself to his re- 
presentative on earth. In the Coptic version which mentions only the 
second visitation “the Living Paraclete came down to me and talked 
to me” (Keph. 14, 32-15, 1). The identity of the twin and therefore 
that of Mani with the Paraclete (the Holy Ghost) which follows from 
this, is confirmed e.g. by Birünf, by the Manichaean Felix for whom 
“Mani himself is the Paraclete—, ie. the Holy Ghost” (Contra Felicem 
I, 9) and by Evodius, St. Ausustine’s friend who mentions “his (i.e. 
Mani’s) twin that is the Holy Ghost” (De fide 24). In Eastern Mani- 
chaeism this combination which was readily understood by a Christian 
public (and regarded as objectionable) was replaced by the assimi- 
lation to Maitreya, the Messiah figure of Buddhism. For a universal 
religion leading to perfection there was no non licet. The divine inspi- 
ration also confirmed the demand for missionary work. It is an obvi- 
ous assumption that the main principles of the Manichaean. missionary 
work are based in all phases on Mani himself and were examined in 
practice during his own travels, especially during the period of the 
death of the Sasanid king Ardasir I and the succession by his son 
Sahpuhr I. Skilful assimilation given a central position contributed 
very largely to the fact that the outward physiognomy of the religion 
took on a generally syncretic form which, depending on time and 
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place, emphasised its similarity with the alien religions (Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism—and to a lesser extent—Taoism) whose 
followers they tried to win. However, its fundamentally gnostic core 
with everything pertaining to it ethically and ascetically, and the soul 
service at the centre, remained by and large unscathed during this 
process (only the degenerate Chinese elaboration of Manichaeism 
contains examples to the contrary). In other words, the often surpris- 
ingly strong Christian, Zoroastrian or Buddhist elements are due to 
the application of missionary techniques rather than to religious- 
historic connotations. As he was the one who fulfilled what had been 
begun but not completed by Jesus, Zoroaster, Buddha and even 
Adam, Seth (=Shitil, as with the Mandaeans), Abraham and others, 
Mani had the right to use such religious material as he found suitable, 
and he transferred this right to his missionaries. The Manichaean idea 
of the concept of God (compare III below) and essential aspects of the 
structure of the great religions had an effect which promoted the as- 
similation technique in that these aspects were isolated and were used 
as the starting point for a general interpretatio manichaica. In Buddhism 
one such basis was the negative concept of life which—in conjunction 
with the use of a clearly eastern terminology (e.g. “Buddhas,” “Yak- 
sas,” “Bhiksu” (in the verb byxs-), “Moksa,” “Parinirväna” etc.) and 
with existing religious institutions (e.g. monasteries, developments 
relating to penitence)—could without difficulty serve purely Mani- 
chaean interests. The same applied to an even greater extent in the 
case of Zoroasttianism because of its dualistic form, particularly 
prominent in the Sasanid period, and of Christianity in so far as its 
deviations ate concerned, based on gnostic developments and ex- 
emplified by Marcion and BarparsAn both of whom played an im- 
portant part for Mani as evidence shows, and who were repeatedly 
mentioned by Christian heresiologists as being spiritually related to 
him. Mani found already in Christ’s parable of the tree (Luc. 6, 43 
cont.) an excellent expression of what was his own most ardent con- 
cern. How easily Christianity could be subjected to a gnostic inter- 
pretation is, for example, evident from the Valentinian Gospel of Philip 
from Nag-Hamadi whose author considered himself a good Chris- 
tian! For Mani true Christianity was quite simply is understanding 
of Christ’s teachings. His exposition was “just as Christ proclaimed 
it” (Birünf, ADAM, Texte p. 26). According to the Christian bishop 
Theodor Abü Qurra (8th century) the Manichaean were therefore in 
a position to say: “You must follow the (true) Christians and listen to 
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the word of their gospel. For the true gospel is in our possession, — 
there is no Christianity apart from us. Nobody understands the inter- 
pretation of the gospel except Mani, our Lord.” The interpretatio ma- 
nichaica was an interpretatio definitiva because Mani was the interpreter 
of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity, “the interpreter of 
the land of the great Babylon” (Hom. 61, 16-17). This explains why 
Manichaeism was prepared to take over all sorts of religious ideas and 
institutions in so far as they were irrelevant to the basic teaching, the 
soul service. To mention just a few examples among many: Quo- 
tations from the New Testament were taken over directly (not how- 
ever from the Avesta!), also the Christian concept of the Old and New 
man, the imitation of Buddhist magic (amulet) and the Zoroastrian 
idea of the Daénd of each human being, that is his religious attitude as 
the sum total of his good and evil deeds, who will meet him in the 
next world in the shape of a young girl. 

However, these missionary techniques were completely disciplined 
and guided by them Mani travelled extensively in the very large 
Sasanid empire. These travels cannot be mapped in detail but he went 
to India (that ist he eastern part of the empire), Taran and Mäkrän (in 
what is Belutchistan today), Persis, Mesene etc., and later to Parthia 
(Kephalaia) and Adiabene as well as the border districts around the 
town of Nisibis. The Manichaean fragments, relating the missionary 
history, of which there are quite a few, place great emphasis on the 
conversions of rulers which were achieved. Special glamour was at- 
tached to the benevolence with which Pērōz, the younger brother of 
Sähpuhr I, who had taken over the previous office of the Great-King 
as Governor of Khorasan, met the new teachings. It was undoubtedly 
Pérdz who arranged the first meeting between Mani and Sahpuhr. On 
this occasion a friendly relationship developed between the two men 
which—judging by all sources—remained stable throughout the 
whole of the thirty years of Sähpuhr’s reign. Mani was received “with 
great honours” and later made his appearance as a royal attendant 
over a prolonged period (Keph. 15, 31 and subsequent). This appears 
to be a reference to one of the campaigns against the Roman Empire, 
most likely under Valerian whose name was mentioned by the anti- 
Manichaean ALEXANDER OF Lycoro.is (about the year 300) in con- 
nection with a comment that Mani “fought together with the Persian 
Sapor (Sähpuhr)”. The reign of Sahpuhr’s son Hormizd I was too 
short (about 1 year) for Mani to find out exactly what the situation 
was, but in any case the position of the new religion was tolerable. It 
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was only after the succession of Sahpubr’s second son Bahräm I that 
conditions changed radically for the worse, leading to the death sent- 
ence of Mani. A Middle Persian text (M 3), re-edited by W. B. Hex- 
NING, provides a telling account of the atmosphere of coldness and 
reluctance in which he met Bahram. Bahräm’s first words to Mani 
were short: “You are not welcome!” After 26 days imprisonment 
Mani died in his chains one day during the period 274-277 (Bahram’s 
reign), the only witnesses being the teacher Uzzi (Jewish name!) and 
. 2 elects (T J D 79 (Parthian) and M 454 (Middle Persian), MM III, 
p- 862 and 892). That Mani died in this way was also mentioned by 
BĪRŪNĪ and confirmed by the traditions of the Manichaean community 
(Hom. 60 and subsequent); but even so the pious Manichaean would 
talk of crucifixion. This is a deliberate assimilation to the Passion 
of Christ, providing another example of the importance which Jesus 
had for the Manichaean system. If Christ was the typical bringer of 
gnosis and if what was only a semblance of his true body died on the 
cross, then Mani, the last great redeemer figure, had to suffer the same 
fate. For the whole life story of Jesus was just one great incarnation 
of all the essentials of Mani’s teachings, the humiliation and uplift of 
the soul. The soul, the Light as the imprisoned divine, was Jesus 
Patibilis (in North African Manichaeism, identical with Buddha gotra in 
Central Asia), but once returned to the Kingdom of Light it became 
Jesus the brilliant Light (the Splendour)— Jesus Ziwa—-who comes to 
Adam to wake him and bring him the redeeming gnosis. Or in other 
words, Jesus comes “unto his own” in order to redeem himself, that is 
God. Jesus Ziwd is the Jesus of the New Testament, properly under- 
stood and interpreted, i.e. interpreted in the Manichaean way. Seen 
in isolation Mary’s son Jesus, Jesus as represented in the gospels, is a 
fake. 

Mani’s church which called itself “Justice” (Hom. 67, 22) was quick- 
ly introduced into the whole area of the eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean, into Syria, Palestine (e.g. the mission of the Manichaean Julia 
in Ghaza, described by Marcus Draconus in his Life of Porphyrios); 
into Northern Arabia, and into Egypt where the communities were 
at an early date so predominant that the Sasanid king Narsés, other- 
wise despised by the Manichaeans, apparently tried to use them politi- 
cally against Rome, although it is uncertain under what circumstances; 
further into North Africa (St. AUGUSTINE), Armenia, Asia Minor, 
Dalmatia (the tomb inscription of the Lydian Bassa who was parthenos, 
“virgin” = electa) and into Rome (the Liber Pontificalis of Pope Miltia- 
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des, early 4th century). The 4th century became the great Manichaean 
century in the west, judging by the almost feverish anti-Manichaean 
activities which found expression in polemic writings (the Neopla- 
tonist ALEXANDER OF Lycoro.ts (about 300), Acta Archelai (1st half 
of the century), CYRIL OF JERUSALEM (6. Cazechesis, of the year 350), 
SERAPION OF THMUIS (around the middle of the century), Tırus oF 
Bosra in the province Arabia (2nd half of the century), EPIPHANIUS 
oF SALAMIS (about 375), DIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA (Katé Mavyatev, 
last half of the century), GArus Marius VICTORINUS (Liber ad Justinum 
Manichaeum contra duo principia Manichaeorum et de vera carne Christi, last 
half of the century) and in particular AUGUSTINE (end of the century), 
and to some extent in edicts—continuing the edict of Diocletian of 
297—on the part of the ruling powers constantine the Great (326), 
Valentinian (372), Theodosius (381-83)). A considerable part of this 
success was due to the corps of missionaries working with the in- 
tuition of a genius and whom Mani himself had started off on their 
missions. Among the great names in the west are Mar Sisin who be- 
came Mani’s successor after a 5 year interregnum (Hom. 83) and who 
therefore had obviously not been appointed by the apostle himself; 
further Mär Gabriab, Innaios (Sisin’s successor), Mär Zakö, Patecius, 
Abzakhya and Addai. But already in the 6th century the decline set in 
which gradually reduced Western Manichaeism to a minimum. The 
centre was shifted to the eastern regions of the Sasanid empire (Abar- 
shahr (apparently “the upper realms” = the (north) east half of the 
empire), Marw and the Balkh district). With the introduction of 
Parthian as the official language of the Church, Mar Ammö who had 
been sent out by Mani established here a solid foundation for further 
expansions towards the east. Legend has it that the Central Asian 
Manichaeism, called Déndvariyya, was founded as an institution by 
Ammö. Historically, however, it goes back to Mär Shäd Ohrmizd 
who died around the year 600. As Sogdian was the main language and 
Sogdian merchants became advocates of this Church, it penetrated 
further and further east and reached its culmination in prestige and 
importance when, for the first and only time in the history of Mani- 
chaeism, it was made the state religion by an official act of Bögü Kha- 
ghan in 762-63 under the Turkish Uigurs. The motives for this con- 
vetsion to a religion, whose tendency to renounce life and state is 
obvious, are difficult to explain, but strong political motives cannot 
be ruled out. Perhaps in a religious-historic context the Manichaeism 
of Bögü Khaghan should rather be considered as a somewhat insig- 
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nificant intermezzo. With the development of the semi-nomadism 
into urban culture (the Uigur kingdom of Khotsho 850-1250) Buddh- 
ism alone seemed to be of decisive influence. In Tibet, towards the 
south, too, there is literary evidence of Manichaeism ( JA 1913, p. 314 
and subsequent), but nothing further is known regarding its position 
and expansion. Owing to a correct written tradition which also in- 
cludes the imperial edicts, the situation in China is much clearer. In 
694 and also in 719 a Manichaean priest of high standing was introduc- 
ed at the imperial court, and already 13 years after the last visit (732) 
it was considered necessary to reject Manichaeism (“Mo-mo-ni’s 
(Mär Mani) teachings”) categorically, but the freedom of the cult was 
permitted among such foreign peoples in the empire for whom this 
was their native religion. Later tolerance edicts (768 and 771) were 
however followed by strict prohibitions resulting immediately in 
bloody persecutions. Traces of Manichaeism (especially in the pro- 
vince Fu-kien in southern China) continued for several centuries but 
they seem to teveal a considerable degeneration and in some cases 
strongly Taoistic elements. The centre of the expansion. was shifted 
somewhat towards the west with the coming of Islam, because Islam, 
being in favour of written religions (a4/ al-kitab), raised hopes for 
better times to come among many Manichaeans in the Persian empire 
as well as in Transoxiana. This hope, however, was soon frustrated 
and the Manichaean renaissance in the west, which had been opened 
up, came to nothing. There is, however, no doubt that all this was not 
entirely without importance for Muhammad’s religion, but details of 
this development are not available. How obscure the image of the 
historical Mani became is evident from New Persian literature where 
he appears as the painter from China (the Central Asian tradition!), 
e.g. in Frrpausi’s SHAHNAME and GurGAnf’s Vis and Ramin, not to 
mention the purely appellative use of the apostle’s name (“a Mani”— 
a great painter!). In the old Sogdiana alone—and this is characteristic 
— more valuable reminiscences were preserved. The satirical writer 
Sizani from Samarcand (12th century) quotes in a line of verse the 
important Manichaean terms for “hearer” and “electus? (#iyasak, 
compare sogd. wyw?k, and dindar, dinavar. compare Sogd. dyn0’r, 
6yn Br). 

One condition for the fast Manichaean expansion leading to its 
culmination in the 8th century was its firm hierarchic structure center- 
ing around Mani’s successors and their residence which was in Baby- 
lon up to the 10th century and after that in Samarcand. The primacy 
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of Mani’s successors was uncontested, although the Manichaean church 
did not escape schismatic shocks altogether, One case, reported by 
AN-NADIM (FLÜGEL p. 68 onwards and 98 and subsequent), and placed 
by him in the 8th century, is confirmed by Manichaean Sogdian letter 
fragments from Turfan. Below the actual church dignatories was the 
community, divided into 5 classes with 12 apostles or teachers, 72 
bishops, 360 priests (mahistag, presbyter), the elect men and women, 
and finally the large flock of men and women hearers, the auditors. 
The number of apostles and bishops undoubtedly followed the Chris- 
tian practice. AUGUSTINE for example, was aware of this similarity 
(De haeresibus 46) and 'THEODORET OF Cyrus (5th century) as well as 
the church historian Eusxprus state openly that when Mani chose the 
number twelve he followed the example (Zypos) of the Church (Haereti- 
carum fabularum compendium 1, 26). The same can probably also be said 
of the number of bishops because there was evidence of the same 
changing numbers between 70 and 72 among the Manichaean as are 
testified for Christianity in the text groups for Luc. 10, 17. 

It seems obvious to ask why Mani’s teachings seem to have been so 
attractive to the people of his time; why this religion, which renounces 
life in principle and is hostile to the state, even reached a point where 
it was made the official religion of a nation. The answer must be found 
in the fact that this religion offered and demonstrated convincingly 
its monopoly of a redeeming gnosis which here and in the world to 
come, in theory and practice, satisfied all demands. It is, of course, 
difficult to imagine the religious everyday life of people in ancient 
times. They felt surrounded and watched over by forces whose nature 
remains obscure to us in our present age. When these forces over- 
whelmed the human being he sought help and Manichaeism claimed 
that it was capable of offering this help. There is no reason to doubt 
that the people of that time and many others believed that Mani’s 
teachings could provide an exposition of life and the world that was 
scientific in the widest sense. Augustine experienced disappointment 
when he recognized that it was pseudo-scientific, but for large masses 
of people it was quite sufficient. One of the things which Manichaeism 
offered is indicated in the Middle Persian text M 3, mentioned pre- 
viously, where Mani declares that he delivered many from “demons 
and female devils” (dyw w drwxs), from disease and from many kinds 
of cold fever (ed. W. B. Hennıng, BSOAS X, 1942, p. 950-951) and 
the quite numerous Manichaean astrological and magical texts con- 
tain indications to the same effect. There is further a remark by Pro- 
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copius (Anecdota XXII, 25) about a certain Barsymés who was very 
interested in magicians and felt himself attracted to “the so-called 
Manichaeans.” 


I. THe MANICHAEAN CONCEPT oF Gop 


In the Manichaean myth complex the deity is shown as one unit 
within the manifold, as the one God within the many Gods. The 
highest God, the Father of Greatness as Mani himself called him, the 
good Father, the blessed Father (Acta Archelai) the Good one (Trrus 
oF Bosrra), God Zurvän (in Middle Persian, Sogdian and Uigur texts) 
etc. delegates to his emanations specific functions in specific situations. 
But seen in full depth, the Father of Greatness is in fact appearing 
himself, being identical with his emanations, just as they are identical 
among themselves. The Father is the Light in all its forms, as they all 
are “of the same species” (Pmtwxmgn in the Parthian text M 737, ed. 
Mary Boyce, BSOAS XII, 1951, p. 915), “identical in their essence” 
(hamtibrag, MM III, p. 850), just as in the Kingdom of Darkness 
everything is Hylé, sin, irrespective of the shape it takes. He, Azrua 
(=Zurvan) is “the elder brother (@ = iti) and elder sister (apa) of 
all gods in the divine heaven,” according to an Uigur text. For every- 
thing pertaining to Light is derived from the substantia of God, 
AUGUSTINE says in his report on the Amatorium canticum (ADAM, 
Texte, p. 63), and therefore the individual divine figures and their 
functions are not clearly defined. Seen in conjunction with the implied 
sanction of the written tradition and the myths this is what could be 
called the Manichaean identity principle. It has fundamental and special 
significance for the entire system and is the actual precondition for the 
missionary assimilation technique. Now, to illustrate this principle 
with some examples from the myth(compare IV below) and the chang- 
ing terminology: When Primal Man advances towards the Kingdom 
of Darkness to fight Evil he is accompanied by his 5 sons, the 5 
Elements of Light who ate according to one version “the God of his 
(ie. Primal Man’s) origin” (x"étibryagd in the Middle Persian text 
MM I, p. 187). According to an Uigur text this god (also = viva anima, 
the Light in the world) is however put on the Father of Greatness and 
mingled with him—or in St. AuGusTINE’s words—comes from 
Christ’s Father (a Patre Christi, De duabus animabus III) i.e. from the 
Father of Greatness, in relation to whom Primal Man is the king’s son 
who carries out the father’s will (M 10, Parthian, ed. W. HENNING, 
NGWG 1933, p. 306 and subsequent). But according to the report of 
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the Syrian THEODOR BAR KONAI (8th century) the Father of Greatness 
says about the expeditions of Primal Man: “I shall go out myself.” 
He sends “his limbs, his substance, that is himself” (hoc quod ipse est, 
AUGUSTINE, Enarratio in ps. CXL, 10). In the Parthian and Sogdian 
tradition Mihr (Mithra) is the Tertius Legatus, the Third Envoy, while 
in the Middle Persian tradition he is the Spiritus Vivens, the Second 
Envoy, whose part is transferred to the Friend of the Lights in an- 
Napim (FLÜGEL p. 88). Tertius Legatus, who is also mentioned by 
another term in the Persian and Parthian texts, a term which in the 
Sogdian texts is reserved for Spiritus Vivens, is in some versions the 
real actor of the seduction of the Archontes while according to other 
versions the Virgin of Light or the virtutes of the Father (in reality 
the Father himself, Aucustine, De natura boni 44, ADAM, Texte, p. 3) 
take on this task. The bringer of the gnosis, who wakens Adam from 
his deep sleep is in particular Christ; but also the Great Nous (Vah- 
man), Tertius Legatus and—although in only one isolated case (in the 
Middle Persian text S 9, ed. W. HENNING, NGWG 1932, p. 221 and 
subsequent)—even Primal Man can take over this function. In a rather 
similar manner the “guiding Sage” (AN-Napim) (or the Figure of 
Light, Keph. 36) who, accompanied by three angels, sons of God, 
leads the souls to Paradise, is in most cases Jesus, but also the Great 
Nous (= Vahman, who holds a corresponding position in Zoro- 
astrianism); the Virgin of Light who (in text M 727, Middle Persian) 
is called “the image of the Father,” and Mani himself appear in this 
function. And in areas where Zurvanism is predominant a term is used 
according to which the Father of Greatness can appear as the “four- 
fold God,” “the four gods,” as an obvious concession to a religion 
which in its geographical expansion was rather limited. A concept of 
God clearly fixed by dogmas could hardly have taken such liberties. 
That is only possible with a concept of God which lacks individuality 
and is remote from life to such a great extent as the Manichaean con- 
cept which is concerned with something divine rather than with God. 
No form of Manichaeism which was authoritative in its dogma—if 
such Manichaeism ever existed—could ever bring God within the 
grasp of human imagination. As a logical consequence divine figures 
ate nowhere represented in pictures in the otherwise richly document- 
ed Manichaean art of Central Asia. A concept of God such as this was 
undoubtedly insufficient to meet the religious ardour. This explains 
pethaps the popularity of Christ, because even in the Manichaean 
Docetic interpretation his effect was, despite everything, far closer to 
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reality than that of the other figures of the system. The question raised 
inan Uigur text why Christ (ay Zänri) precedes the Father of Greatness 
(äzrua tänri) should probably be seen against this background. Another 
and equally obvious consequence of the inadequacy of the abstract 
concept of God for the religious emotions is the adoration of Mani as 
a God. This is a natural, religious-historic development which has its 
exact parallel in Buddhism. The hymns to Mani, of which a dispro- 
portionately large number are available, are an expression of the 
emotions—in the same way as they are expressed in the hymns to the 
great men of the Church—to a much greater extent than the prayers 
addressed to the actual divine figures which are mostly held in more 
general terms. In these lyrics Mani is “God,” “Father,” “compassion- 
ate,” “redeemer” etc. whose “divine glory” is praised. He has defeated 
the devil and all demons and Christ is his equal. In any case for the 
Manichaean layman this is an essential, if not the most essential aspect 
of his religion, and the most tangible expression of his longing for 
redemption. 


IV. Curt, MYTHS AND TEACHINGS OF MANICHAEISM 


In all its aspects the Manichaean community life had only this one 
cardinal point: to liberate the light, imprisoned in the matter; and 
everything was judged from this point. A deed which promoted the 
process was good, a deed which obstructed it, was bad. This was the 
only yardstick for the cult itself as well as for the ethical foundation. 
But although a greater capacity and better ability to free the light was 
equal with greater worthiness, even the most prominent “elect” 
(electus) never achieved a character indelebilis, a position which secured 
in advance permanent freedom from sin. Contrary to the ideas of 
gnostic systems, the possibility of a lapse was for ever present in 
Manichaeism. Consequently saints in the real sense of the word were 
unknown. Man was a tool, more or less effective, in the service of the 
liberation of the light which was organised as an effective interchang- 
ing relationship between the elect, who alone could hold positions 
in the church, and the hearers who by and large enjoyed ordinary 
citizens’ lives but who at the same time through their soul service, 
their alms, “the daily offering” (in Sogdian) to the elect enabled the 
latter to liberate the light more effectively. “The hearer who practices 
soul service is like a poor man who leads his daughter into the pre- 
sence of the king. He will receive great honour” a Middle Persian 
fragment from the “Book of the Giants” says. But this service is also 
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the condition for the hearers’ own redemption, for they will be 
redeemed and purified, “each of them according to his works (de- 
pending on) how he offered (gifts) to the church” (Kepb. 230). In 
very exceptional cases the hearer may be able to acquire such qualities 
that his whole conduct is the same as that of the elect, so that he will 
be redeemed immediately after his death (Keph.. Chapter XCI). As a 
tule, however, he is supposed to be purified through the transmi- 
gration of the soul which plays such an important part in the Mani- 
chaean system, and which Mani himself is supposed to have taken 
over, according to BIRUNT (ApAM, Texte p. 9), while in India. This 
assumption is probably though not necessarily true, as the idea is not 
unknown in gnosticism as a whole; furthermore the Kartir inscription 
from Nag$-i Rustam, from the time shortly after Mani’s death, proves 
the existence of Indian religious practices within the boundaries of the 
Sasanid empire. The elect received the hearers’ daily offering at the 
“table,” and it consisted primarily of fruit, in particular cucumbers 
and melons which were generally believed to possess a great deal of 
light (God). The meal, probably the only real sacramental element in 
Manichaeism, was opened by the elect with an “apology to the bread.” 
A question like “Whose flesh and blood is this?” “when receiving the 
daily gifts from God’s table” (BBB p. 41) appears to reveal convincing- 
_ ly the influence of the Christian Lord’s Supper, even if there can be 
no question at all of a direct copy. For the Manichaean meal was daily 
and its intentions wete fundamentally different from the Lord’s Sup- 
per. AUGUSTINE, for example, mentions sarcastically that it was folly 
to believe one could find God “with the nose and palate” (De moribus 
manichaeorum 39) As in the Manichaean view the meal was a divine 
act of liberation, it was of vital importance to ensure that those who 
received the offerings were worthy tools, that is elect, because other- 
wise one would literally inflict an injury on the Father of the Light 
himself. This caution and exclusivity provided their opponents with 
opportunities to accuse the Manichaeans repeatedly of cruelty and bru- 
tality (e.g. dravSownta in the long Greek abjuration formula, ADAM, 
Texte, p. 100), although similar regulations are also known among 
Jews and Christians. Apart from the daily meal there were hardly any 
sacramental acts. Baptism was regarded as a blasphemous act (com- 
pare Keph. 33, 29 and subsequent); and its terminology was only used 
for missionary purposes, its meaning being transformed (in the Coptic 
Psalm book 22, 13 and subsequent and 139, 22). Even the Béma feast 
does not give a clear indication of sacramental elements. This feast, 
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the central ceremony of the Manichaean cult, whose liturgy is partially 
preserved in a Sogdian text (BBB p. 45 and subsequent), is an obvious 
imitation of the Christian celebration of Easter and may as such have 
been introduced by Mani himself. But it gained its real significance 
and justification only after his death, his “crucifixion,” and the 
memory and mystic-symbolic presence of the apostle, represented by 
a picture on a decorated seat (Bhua), became its central point. AUGus- 
TINE says, and undoubtedly rightly so (Contra Epist. Fundamenti 8), 
that it was celebrated on the day “when Mani was killed” and was 
celebrated “pro Pascha.” Following the Uigur confession mirror for 
auditores (X“astvdnift XIV A) one was supposed to confess to the 
Tänri Burkhan(“the divine prophet” = Mani) one’s sins of the whole 
year and to ask for forgiveness. After that the “seal letter” was read 
out whose precise contents are not known but which was probably 
a last message from the jailed Mani. The weekly confession of sins 
(auditor to an elect, one elect to another elect) took place on Mondays 
(X“astvanift XIII A) with a special liturgy and also with the singing 
of the so-called “Monday hymns” etc. A peculiar feature of the 
Manichaean cult was the body-soul rite (Zr gyn pôk’) whose contents 
and aim ate, however, still obscure, Only a liturgical instruction and 
fragments of hymns relating to the celebration which went with this 
cult have been handed down (compare BBB p. 47). Funeral rites in the 
true sense were unknown in Manichaeism because death, which 
provided the opportunity to liberate a further part of the light, was 
regarded as good. Prayers to the dead, confirmed by literature (Kep». 
Chapt. 115) do not weaken this basic aspect. Following the Buddhist 
example all practices of the eastern Manichaean cult were in particular 
linked with the monasteries (mänistänan), while in the west—judging by 
the negative attitude of available sources to these institutions—the 
cult was practiced during meetings in private houses or at a place 
chosen ad hoc. It is, however, immediately evident that the monasteries 
as settled residences influenced the elect to a high degree in their 
pursuit of artistic activities, and effectively emphasised their edu- 
cational value for the religion. Seen against this background it is 
hardly surprising that Manichaean art developed far more freely and 
richly in Central Asia than it apparently did in the west, even if its 
high standard—especially in regard to book illuminations and calli- 
graphy (compare Mani as the painter par excellence in the later 
Persian tradition)—was by no means unknown in the regions of its 
origin. The “writers” (dbyr’n) formed a special class among the elect 
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(MM II, p. 325). As every Manichaean, elect as well as hearer, was an 
instrument for the liberation of the light, he had to have certain ethical 
qualities. Both categories acquired and improved these qualities 
through the observance of certain regulations which were laid down 
for the hearers in 10 commandments and for the elect in 5 command- 
ments, elaborated with extreme rigour, (1) truthfulness, (2) not to 
injure (the light scattered over the whole world), (3) chastity, (4) 
purity of the mouth and (5) to live without personal possessions 
(compare BBB p. 14 and subsequent). For the elect the Manichaean 
ethic was concentrated into the “3 seals,” the seal of the mouth, of 
the hands and of the bosom (signaculum oris, manuum and sinus 
according to AUGUSTINE, De mor. man. 10-18). 

Fasting, too, was a natural factor in the life of a Manichaean, but 
its terminology as well as its practice presents almost impenetrable 
difficulties. It was probably introduced by Mani himself without any 
particular guiding lines. It is certain that there was weekly fasting, 
on Sundays for the hearers and on Mondays for the elect, but Central 
Asian Manichaica indicate that fasting was also practised at other 
times and periods. Keph. 79 (p. 191 and subsequent) deals with “the 
fasting of the saints.” However, the Manichaean’s religious enthusiasm 
and fervour, as well as his intensive longing for redemption, is no- 
where expressed more fully than in his prayers and hymns. There were 
daily prayers, 7 for the elect and 4 for the hearers; according to AN- 
Napim (FLUGEL p. 64 and 96) “four ot (aw) seven” that is depending 
on whether one was a hearer or an elect. The Manichaean’s religious 
feeling showed itself here in a much stronger form than one would 
have expected judging from the abstract concept of God. There is 
some significance in Fortunatus’ question whether Augustine knew 
something of the Manichaean world of prayers in addition to his 
theoretical knowledge (Contra Fortunatum 1). He would have been 
equally justified in pointing out the grandiose Manichaean hymn 
lytics which also took effect as complete cycles of which parts have 
been preserved. “Blessed is this day of redemption,” “To you, God 
(yazd) we want to pray,” “The day of joy, the blessed day, has arrived” 
and “For salvation, peace and trust” are the beginnings of some of 
the preserved songs (in a Parthian text, F. W. K. Mürıer, APAW 
1912) to which reference is made in a liturgical instruction (MM II, 
p. 870). 

The Manichaean myth complex, which has many parallels in Man- 
daeism as regards ordinary vocabulary and symbolic terminology as 
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well as style, presupposes that in the beginning—before earth and 
heaven came into existence—there were two principles, Light, the 
good, and Darkness, the evil; equal in strength, but separated by a 
dividing line and furthermore without any common ground at all. 
In the world of light the Father of Light, the Father of Greatness, sits 
enthroned, with the twelve Light-diadems, surrounded by his twelve 
sons, the First Born Ones (i.e. born before the attack of the Darkness) 
or the twelve Aeons. With him, too, are the Aeons of the Aeons, 
which are in the aér ingenitus. The Father of the Light himself is 
pater ingenitus and the Kingdom of Light the terra ingenita, the 
Eternal Paradise. But in the final analysis these tres res ingenitae (also 
called the “five Greatnesses” together with the twelve sons and the 
Aeons of the Aeons) are one, the Father, una substantia (Contra 
Felicem 1, 18). In the five Greatnesses the Great Spirit blows (in the 
Coptic Manichaica). In the Kingdom of Darkness, consisting of five 
dwellings (smoke, fire, wind, water (mud), darkness), which corre- 
spond to the five membra or dwellings of the Father (sense, reason, 
thought, deliberation, attitude of mind (expression of the will)) in the 
Kingdom of Light, the Prince of Darkness, the devil, Ahriman, 
rules. Ahriman desires the glories of the Kingdom of Light and plans 
evil. In order to forestall him, the Father of the Light creates the 
Mother of Life (or of the living), who in turn produces Primal Man 
(= Ohrmizd < Ahura Mazda in the Middle Persian, Parthian and 
Vigur texts from East Turkistan). Primal Man with his five sons, the 
five Elements (ether, wind, light, water and fire) as his armour, rushes 
into battle to destroy Darkness, but meets with (seemingly) total 
defeat, and light and darkness are mixed. Only this element of the 
mythus, the defeat of the divine envoy, has no counterpart in the 
Mandaean myth complex which in its religious-historic aspects is 
otherwise related to Manichaeism. In the second act of the mythical 
drama the liberation of Primal Man becomes the central point over- 
shadowing all else. For this purpose the Father of Light creates the 
Friend of the Lights from whom in turn evolves the great Builder- 
Master from whom finally comes the “Living Spirit” (Spiritus vivens, 
the demiurge). The Spiritus vivens is actually the main actor. With his 
five sons as helpers (the Holder of Splendour or Splenditenens; the 
King of Honour or Rex honoris; Light Adamas; the King of Glory or 
Rex gloriosus; and the Supporter or Atlas), who constitute a parallel 
to the five sons of Primal Man, he goes out to the Kingdom of Dark- 
ness and calls out with one penetrating call (Iranian xröstag, actually 
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what was Called) which the Primal Man catches and to which he 
sends back his response (Iranian padvaxtag, actually what was Re- 
sponded). The call as well as the response are then divinified and later 
play an important part in the Manichaean theology. Primal Man is 
liberated by catching hold of the outstretched right arm of the Spiritus 
vivens, but he has to leave his armour, the five Elements, behind in the 
enemy’s power. Eventually, however, these will bring about the ruin 
of the power of darkness; they will become a bait for them (SéAcag) 
which they cannot digest. As the five Elements of Light are still 
captives a continuous liberation of the individual parts of the light 
(of the Elements) must be ensured, and a decisive blow must be 
directed against the powers of darkness. Heaven and earth, a universe 
consisting of ten firmaments and eight earths, are created from their 
bodies, from “the captivated bodies of the clan of darkness” (Contra 
Faustum XX, 9). Sun and moon are created from those liberated parts 
of the light which are entirely untouched by the darkness; the stars 
are made from such parts of the light which are to a slight degree 
polluted. In order to liberate the third, apparently hopelessly cor- 
rupted mass of light, the world has to be set in motion. Therefore a 
third act of calling forth takes effect, and Tertius Legatus, the Third 
Envoy, “the sign, the self and the aspect” (pdgrb, W. B. HENNING, 
Brahman, TPS 1944, p. 212) of the Father, sets the world in motion 
after the five sons of Spiritus vivens have been assigned their special 
tasks (for example, Rex gloriosus is assigned the function of the Three 
Wheels, (wheels of the wind, water and fire)). In this way a kind of 
permanently functioning light-liberation machine has been set up. 
Through a complicated purification process the particles of light can 
now be led further and further upwards so that they finally enter 
Paradise entirely pure. This process frightens the powers of darkness 
out of their senses, and in a desparate attempt to preserve some of the 
captured particles of light the first human couple, Adam and Eve, are 
created. Through them and their descendents the demons of darkness 
hope to secure some of the light for themselves for ever. Man is 
created in the image of Tertius Legatus (in the Acta Archelai in the 
. image of Primal Man), and he therefore has his roots in both worlds, 
but he is not aware of his lofty origin. He lacks the necessary gnosis. 
The work for the redemption must therefore be concentrated on man 
(compare V). 

There is no doubt that this myth resulted in wild speculations and 
in special traditions, locally elaborated, which were not part of the 
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official teachings even though they appeared to possess systematic 
stability. Even so, the delight in using rows of numerical figures 
probably originated with Mani himself. But it was disciplined and 
served a practical mnemonic purpose. What resulted from it later 
must not be taken as authoritative dogma. But the question remains 
what this myth complex meant to the individual Manichaean, and the 
answer must be that the myth was not a ritual text but represented the 
theoretical-religious basis of the catechesis, the foundation for the 
questions “Where does the evil come from?” and “Where does man 
come from, where is he and whither is he going?” which are typical 
of the gnostic catechesis (e.g. De duabus animabus VII, T ertullian, De 
praescriptione 71, The Gospel of Truth 22, 14-15, Eusesius V, 27, Keph., 
etc.). These questions must clearly have been of great general human 
concern, to the extent that even the explicitly antignostic Zoroastrian- 
ism seems to have included them in its literature of wisdom, the 
Handarz literature (for example the lines in the Déwkart, ed. MADAN 
573, 20-21: “Where have I come from? Why am I here? Whither am 
I going again?”). Only the right hand of Spiritus vivens stretched 
out, as reported in the myth, appears to have resulted in a symbolic 
cult gesture, according to which the Manichaeans talked of the “sons ot 
the right hand” (MM II, p. 326) and of the “Right arm of the light” 
(Contra Ep. Fund XI). Furthermore this has an important parallel in 
Mandaeism. 

Even though Faustus, the great opponent of Augustine, simply 
keeps silent about the myth and ignores it, there is hardly any doubt 
that in most cases this myth was considered as scientifically valid and 
that it alone could equip man to understand himself, his environment 
and also nature both in its regularity and even more in its irregularity 
(compare the relation between the flooding of the Tigris and the strug- 
gle of the original man, Keph. 152 and subsequent). 


V. THE MANICHAEAN TEACHING ABOUT MAN 


The Manichaean anthropology establishes unequivocally that man 
in his external form is the result of the onslaught of satanic forces. 
Savage cruelty and unrestrained sexuality were the driving forces at 
his creation, which was effected “though the force (évépyerm) of sin” 
(Keph. 138, 12) as a direct consequence of the seduction of the Archon- 
tes which had itself been set in motion by the world of light. The latter 
fact was maliciously exploited by the opponents of Manichaeism but 
hardly represented in any cruder way, and their accounts are confirmed 
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by genuine Manichaean texts (especially MM I, p. 193 and subsequent). 
It was carried out by Tertius Legatus (or the Virgin of Light or the 
twelve Virgins of Lights), who appeared to the female demons in the 
shape of a man and to the male demons in the shape of a woman, thus 
inducing them to shed their seeds and by so doing releasing the light 
which they had swallowed. Asa countermove the Az, the Hy/z, the evil 
itself achieved— with two members of a special class of demons (some- 
times unnamed, sometimes called Sak/én (Saclas, corresponding to Sighin 
in Mandaean texts and to the demiurge Sacla of the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians) and Namraél (Nabroel, Pésés) of opposite sex who were 
used as instruments, —the creation of man, so that a part “of that light- 
essence of the Gods - - was imprisoned in his body (Zar) as his soul(giydn)” 
(MM I, p. 196 and 198). As the first woman was created in the same way, 
- AucusTInz is right ina sense when he claims that both sexes do not come 
from God but from the devil (ex diabolo, De continentia X, 24). The 
motive applied in the myth, to defeat an opponent by evoking sexual 
desire, is one which is by no means unknown in the ancient 
Orient. Its application in Zoroastrianism can hardly have been without 
significance for the Manichaean version, especially because Nöryös- 
ang (Narsa, Narsé) who was made by Ohrmizd to walk out 
naked in order to evoke desire in the women, became the brother 
in name of Tertius Legatus in Middle Persian and Parthian 
Manichaica. 
_ The Manichaean man qua man possesses therefore elements of the 
devil as well as of God; a part of God and a part of the Hyl, and both 
are taken equally seriously. The divine part was the precondition for 
the redemption, while through the devil’s part the possibility of cor- 
ruption was present in the same degree. According to Manichaean 
thinking the Hy/e part, the microcosmic 4, the Greed, was the root 
of all evil and it spread “as if fire touches dry fire-wood” (Anhang zu 
den APAW 1911, p. 17), for this part, too, is alive and possesses 
actively effective, invisible power, especially as it is manifested in man. 
But through Jesus the Splendour and Light-Nous, (or Vahman, Nom 
guti), Adam and mankind after him have been offered the redeeming 
knowledge. It is therefore left to the individual to recognize and 
accept the gnosis through an act of free-will (as stated by AFREM, the 
Syrian, and the Muhammedan SHAHRASTÄNT (12th century), and by 
doing so to become the “New Man.” As the “New Man” he possesses 
the “five membra Dei” which are the basis of the “five gifts” (love, 
faith, perfection, patience, wisdom). In the later Manichaean scho- 
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lasticism everything that constitutes the “New Man” becomes the 
Great Thought = Call and Response = the èvðupno of life, the 
soul’s pure will for redemption. If man does not make full use of the 
possibilities of redemption he remains the “Old Man” with the fatal 
évobunots of death, which is also mentioned by gnostic writings like 
the Philippus Gospel 108 (Sophia of death) and the Johannis Apocry- 
phon (ErıYvuta of death). Only the “New Man”—provided sin does 
not cause a relapse—can redeem completely that inborn divine part 
in himself, the viva anima, so that he may rise on the Column of 
Glory, on the Perfect Man” (compare Ephes. 4, 13) up to the light- 
chariot of the moon, and from there further to that of the sun, in order 
to enter the “New Paradise” built by the Great Master Builder and 
to temain there until, at the end of the world, this is incorporated into the 
“Eternal Paradise” of which it is a part (MM IH, p. 852). Concerning 
this part of the eschatology there is some uncertainty, because in some 
versions the soul enters the “Eternal Paradise” directly, and the time 
` of the individual judgment is also not quite definite. With the “Great 
War” (compare Hom. p. 7 and subsequent), the Advent, the Day of 
Judgement and the destruction of the material world through a fire 
which is to last 1468 years (compare ADAM. Texte, p. 24 which gives 
an explanation of this otherwise enigmatic number) the work of 
redemption has been completed, and the original man together with 
the “Last Statue” (the “last God” &vöpıes), i.e. the sum total of the 
light which was left behind in the world, comes before the Father of 
Light in Paradise. “Then the whole cosmos will be frasegird” (MM 
I, p. 191) as a term borrowed from Zoroastrianism describes it. But in 
the Manichaean interpretation this means that everything becomes 
“healthy, integrum” (= frasa-) in that the world perishes totally, and 
not as in Zoroastrianism where the world will only be renewed. In 
Manichaeism there is only one last reminder of the material world, 
the great prison lump (globus, BBAoc), where the damned and the de- 
mons ate kept imprisoned. This is the description of the ideal. But in 
reality the Manichaean concept of sin, taken to its extreme conse- 
quences, involves the possibility that the darkness may corrupt that 
which belongs to the substance of God to such an extent that it 
perishes, and so that “what of God’s own part” (de ipsa parte Dei)— 
to quote AUGUSTINE who drew the logical consequences rigorously— 
could not be purified, would at the end of the world be tied eternally 
with chains of punishment” (Epistola 236, 2). The average Manichaean 
would probably shun logical thinking of such blasphemous boldness, 
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but its presence in Manichaean theology is logically related to 
fundamental aspects of Mani’s anthropology. 


VI. HISTORICAL EFFECTS OF MANICHAEISM 


One would have expected a priori that a religion such as Mani- 
chaeism, which appealed to mankind to such an extent that it covered 
the entire civilized world from Central Asia to the Atlantic like an 
avalanche, would also leave clear traces outside its own circle. There 
are, however, surprisingly few instances in which a factual historical 
link can be established and most of these are of a secondary nature 
and not related to religious dogma. Only the religious basis of the 
Communist teachings of Mazdak, who made his appearance under the 
Sasanid king Kaväd (488-531), bears indications of elements which are 
unequivocally Manichaean and which can be historically proved. But 
Mazdakism was only of a temporary nature, so it excludes the possi- 
bility that it helped Manichaeism to spread its own influence further. 
The Sasanid Mazdak-namak, the “Book about Mazdak,” which is now 
lost, kept the memory of Mazdak and his deeds alive in the popular 
literature of the day for a very long time, but apart from the fact that 
the book was “historical” in its contents rather than theological, it 
was in any case hardly a useful medium for the Manichaean propa- 
ganda, even though Isnu’L-MuQArFFA“ and aL-LAniei, who were 
thought—and probably not without reason—to have Manichaean 
_ tendencies, translated it into Arabic (Fihrist, ed. G. FLÜGEL, Leipzig 
1871, p. 118, 27 and 163, 10). It is, however, quite likely that such a 
prolific translator as Isnu ’L-MuQAFFA° might have used the popular 
literature deliberately in order to infiltrate Islam with the Manichaean 
teachings. For however the teachings of Mani penetrated Islam under 
the Abbasids, its effects there can be proved historically; although this 
effect, seen as a whole, was of a decidedly negative character in that it 
provided in particular a very strong impulse for the development of 
the Islamic concept of heresy. However, of far greater importance 
from a religious-historic point of view, is a possible connection be- 
tween Manichaeism on the one hand and on the other hand the dualistic 
heresies as represented by the Paulicians (especially in Armenia) and, 
connected with them, by the Bogomiles (Bulgaria, 10th century) and 
latet by the Catharians or Albigenses (northern Italy, southern France, 
from the 11th century onwards). But here again, it is not possible to 
provide convincing and clear historic evidence as a basis for the 
affiliation which appears to be evident because of the same spiritual 
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climate and the many parallel characteristics, (the rejection of visual 
images of deities, the circumspection as to whom should receive alms, 
analogies as regards the hierarchical, structural divisions etc. etc.). 
The most obvious, but by no means deliberate, result of the activities 
of the Manichaean missionaries is not of a strictly theological but of a 
neutral and literary nature, in that the texts used by them to illustrate 
their religious teachings acquired international importance. The 
literary achievement which they produced in this way can hardly be 
overestimated, although it was anonymous and of no consequence 
for the missionaries’ work of spreading the religion, in as much as the 
literature, spread in this way, was not of a strictly Manichaean con- 
tent. In Central Asia the Manichaean introduced Aesopian fables (“The 
Fox and the Monkey,” also known through the poet ARCHILOCHOS, . 
W. B. HENNING, BSOAS XI, p. 474 and subsequent, and “The Pig the 
and Sheep,” A. von Le Cog, APAW 1922, p. 33) and special material 
from the west (the story of the Peart Borer, BSOAS XI, p. 465 and 
subsequent) from the book Kalila and Dimna, of whose specifically In- 
dian sources, the Paficatantra collection of stories, they were quite 
aware. In the west they introduced Buddha legends which they them- 
selves had undoubtedly collected and edited, providing through Arabic 
and Georgian versions the basic for the very popular, edifying tale of 
Barlaam and Joasaph, which spread over the whole of Europe and 
was falsely attributed to the Church Father Jonn Damascenus. It 
would not come as a surprise if it were proved that the European 
history of literature owes far more to the Manichaeans than one can 
already conclude from the examples given. 


VIL. Survey ABOUT THE History OF RESEARCH 


As long as Manichaeism had any meaning in the west, it was the 
cause of objections or even considered as a dangerous rival that could 
not be viewed dispassionately, in other words, it could not become 
the object of unbiased historical research. As Manichaeism was the 
most prominent and outspoken protagonist of a radically dualistic 
concept of universe and man, it became at the time the terminus 
technicus for any form of dualism or even for heresy generally, no 
matter to what extent Manichaeism could reasonably be held re- 
sponsible in this respect at all. Even Arius had to witness how his 
Christology was considered Manichaean. For the Byzantine heresiolo- 
gy, Manichaeism became the heresy par excellence, but in its battle 
against the dualistic movements of the time, it made use of genuine 
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Manichaean traditions, so that its anti-dualistic polemics in fact provide 
valuable sources for the actual Manichaeism. An example is the long 
Greek formula of abjuration which was directed in particular against 
the Paulicians. In the context of pure history of research, something 
similar applies to the Renaissance of ““Manichaean” studies, of caused 
by the Reformation. The opponents of the Reformation considered 
Luther as well as Melanchton and Calvin to be a Manichaeus redivivus, 
and whatever could be gathered from the old traditions about those 
heretic teachings was used in support of accusations against the Re- 
formers, and was furthermore used with the same fervour which 
Luterans showed when, starting from similar premises, they set out 
to prove the opposite. Research in the true sense, only started with 
Gottfried Arnold’s “Unparteyische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie” from 1699 
while the monumental “Histoire critique de Manichée et du Manicheisme” 
(Amsterdam 1734 and 1739) of the Huguenot Isaac DE BEAUSOBRE 
finally brought a real turn of the tide, even though this work is in fact 
an apology for Protestantism and was not written primarily and ex- 
clusively on Manichaeism as such. The fine quality and originality of 
this work, however, are evident, and the penetrating views of BEAU- 
SOBRE achieved results which have met with general acclamation. One 
of the points in question is his understanding of the importance which 
the Enoch literature had for Mani. The reaction of Catholic theologians 
to BEAUsoBRE’s work indicates, however, that they and their contem- 
poraries generally considered his studies purely as anti-Catholic po- 
lemics. For this reason, too, his research did not lead to such an ex- 
tensive revival of Manichaean studies as they deserved. The contri- 
butions made after BEAUSOBRE are just part of the ordinary history of 
heresy, lacking originality. Only the book “Das manichäische Religions- 
system nach den Quellen neu untersucht und entwickelt” (1831, Göttingen, 
anastatischer Neudruck 1928) of the theologian FERDINAND CHRIS- 
TIAN Baur of Tübingen brought something entirely new. Baur’s 
complete command over and deep understanding of the entire ancient 
Church literature enabled him, despite the fact that his basic approach 
was wrong (although not quite as wrong as one might have assumed 
under the conditions at the time—the influence of Buddhism which 
overshadowed all else- to provide clear and exhaustive answers to 
many obscure questions (such as the two “animae” or “Gods” within 
_ man, vir perfectus, the three seals etc.), to such an extent that even to- 
day his research provides an invaluable aid to anyone concerned with 
Manichaeism. During the years following Baur’s great work ex- 
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cellent editorial work (by FLüGEL, E. SAcHAu, E. KEssLER, H. Poc- 
Non, M.-A. KUGENER) added important written Arabic and Syriac 
sources to the already known Greek and Latin material of the history 
of Manichaeism and prepared the way for a radical, new approach 
which resulted in tremendous quantities of genuine texts, brought 
back to the museums of Europe by German, English and French ex- 
peditions to Central Asia at the beginning of this century. The publi- 
cation of editions of these texts (in Iranian, Turkish and Chinese by 
such scholars as F. W. K. MÜLLER, A. von LE Cog, CARL SALEMANN, 
E. CHAvanngs, P. PELLIOTT, W. RADLoFF, F. C. ANDREAS, W. BANG, 
ANNEMARIE VON GABAN, E. WALDSCHMIDT, W. Lenrz, W. B. HEN- 
NING and Mary Boyce) to a wider extent than actual studies of these 
texts has then determined research—the more so when the material 
was considerably added to by a sensational discovety of Manichaica 
(the Coptic texts from Egypt, edited by H. J. Potorsxy, CHARLES 
R. C. ALLBERRY and A. Bou ic in 1934, 1938, 1940 and 1966). The 
material now available inevitably must result in a coherent study of 
the teachings of Mani. Such research as has been done, is generally 
agreed that Manichaeism is a gnosis religion; but attempts to solve 
the problem of its historical background (Christian, Greek or Iranian) 
have shown differences in approach. During the past few years L. H. 
GRoNDIJs in particular has raised doubts whether the attitude which 
considers the entire Manichacan written material as one whole com- 
plex without differentiations is justified. In order to understand the 
often striking divergencies, he maintains that one should assume, to a 
far greater extent than has been done hitherto, that Manichaeism con- 
tained a number of relatively independent sects. The complete and 
exhaustive understanding of Many's teachings still lies in the future. 
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